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Editorial 


ARE WE SHORT-CHANGING OUR CHILDREN? 
by Jane M. Hoey, Director of Public Assistance 


Social Security Board 


our present program for aid to dependent chil- 

dren, a review of selected data will provide food 
for further thought as to what obstacles must be 
removed at the federal and state levels of government 
before this program can adequately meet the needs of 
dependent children in this country. 

During the past eight years, grants to states under 
the Social Security Act have amounted to about $2.8 
billion. Slightly more than 80 per cent of this amount, 
or $2.2 billion, was for grants to the states for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind (see table, p. 114). Grants for old-age assistance 
amounted to $1.8 billion, almost twice as much as 
grants under all other programs combined and more 
than five times the amount granted for aid to depend- 
ent children. 

The Social Security Board has long been concerned 
about the inadequate development of the aid to 
dependent children program. Some of the reasons 
which are readily apparent and are inherent in the 
federal act are discussed here. State administrators, 
through analysis of their own state situations, how- 
ever, will find it profitable to consider what addi- 
tional factors may have contributed to the under- 


here WE are all aware of the limitations in 


development of the program in their particular states. 
If your state spends several times as much for the 
aged as for children, does this represent a real differ- 
ence in the extent of need among the two groups? 
Are assistance standards for aid to dependent children 
high enough in your state to enable a mother to 
remain at home to care for her children and at the 
same time see them properly fed and clothed and 
their home maintained as a clean and wholesome 
place for the children to live in? 

Part of the disparity in the amounts of federal 
funds granted under the programs of old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children during the last 
eight years stems from the fact that the federal share 
of assistance payments under the aid to dependent 
children program was only one-third until January 
1940, when it was raised to one-half, the ratio which 
always has been in effect for old-age assistance. An- 
other contributing factor was the failure of some 
States to submit and obtain approval of State plans 
for aid to dependent children until long after the 
old-age assistance plan was in full operation. Two 
jurisdictions still do not have approved plans for aid 
to dependent children. 

Still another inhibiting factor in the development 
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Grants to States Under the Social Security Act, 
February 1936-December 1943* 
(In millions ) 





Amount PerCent 


























Fae $2762 100 
Public Assistance 2232 81 
Old-age assistance... 1832 66 
Aid to dependent children... 349 13 
Aid to the blind seiesels. 2 
lo 530 19 
Unemployment compensation 
administration 381 14 
Public health work 75 3 
* Maternal and child health 38 1 
Services for crippled children. 25 1 
Child welfare services... Ss (?) 





*Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 
*Less than .05 per cent. 





of the aid to dependent children program is that the 
Social Security Act provides more liberal matching of 
individual payments of old-age assistance than of aid 
to dependent children. Although the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays one-half the cost of assistance to an 
aged individual up to $40 monthly, it pays one-half 
the cost of assistance to a family with dependent 
children only up to a maximum of $18 per month 
for one child and $12 per month for each additional 
child in the same home. Similarly, many state agen- 
cies either by law or administrative rule or regulation 
are prohibited from making payments in behalf of 
dependent children comparable to those made to the 
aged. In a few states the maximums for aid to 
dependent children are even lower than those speci- 
field in the federal act. Moreover, when shortages of 
funds necessitate reductions in grants, the percentage 
reduction in grants to children usually is greater than 
that for the aged or blind; and when these cuts are 
restored, the aid to dependent children grants are 
the last to be raised to meet 100 per cent of need as 
determined by the agency. 

Some states, on the other hand, have found it neces- 
sary and possible to make some payments in excess 
of the amounts in which the Federal Government 
can participate. Even when these additional amounts 
of state and local funds are included, however, con- 
siderable disparity still exists in the amounts expended 
under the two programs. In the past three fiscal years, 
about half the states have spent less and half have 
spent more than $3 for old-age assistance for every 
dollar spent for aid to dependent children from fed- 


eral, state, and local funds. A few states have spent 
eight or nine times as much for old-age assistance as 
for aid to dependent children. One state, which has a 
constitutional limitation on the amount that can be 
spent for aid to dependent children, in the last fiscal 
year spent almost fourteen times as much for aid to 
the aged as for aid to children. A summary of data 
for the 42 jurisdictions having approved plans for 
both aid to dependent children and old-age assistance 
during the last three fiscal years, shows that for every 
dollar expended for aid to dependent children, ex- 
penditures for assistance to the aged amounted to: 


Number of 
Amount States 
Less than $2.00... 8 
Se 14 
BI I scncinstsinincenserionssenesenaonenn 7 
5.00 and over... 5 


In those states making payments for aid to depend- 
ent children above the federal matching maximums, 
the federal share in the cost of the program is, of 
course, much less than half. The federal share during 
the first half of 1943 was only 25 per cent in one 
state, less than 30 per cent in six states, and less than 
40 per cent in 16 states. In the country as a whole, 
the federal share of assistance was 39.1 per cent for 
aid to dependent children whereas it was 49.6 per cent 
for old-age assistance. 

It is patent that amendment of the federal act to 
remove the matching maximums of $18 and $12 is 
needed, and the Social Security Board has so recom- 
mended, in order (1) that the Federal Government 
may become a full partner in the program in those 
states now meeting more than half the total cost and 
(2) that states may be encouraged to remove the 
maximums now imposed by state law or rule or 
regulation. 

The Social Security Board also has recommended 
extension of coverage for aid to dependent children 
to all needy children living in family homes. All 
needy persons 65 years of age and over, except those 
in public institutions, are eligible for assistance under 
the federal act but only a fraction of the child popu- 
lation (possible one-eighth) is covered by the act. 
Since federal matching is available in assistance to 
dependent children only if they are deprived of 
parental support or care by the death, continued ab- 
sence from home, or incapacity of a parent, children 
who are in normal families and whose parents are 
able-bodied are ineligible for aid under the federal 

(Continued on page 136) 
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AN EFFECTIVE WORKING TEAM 


STATE-LOCAL COOPERATION 


by Ricwarp T. GiLMarTIN, Commissioner of Public Welfare 


Suffolk County, New York 





tional Council of Local Welfare Administrators 
in Chicago. To be more specific, it was the eve- 
ning before the opening session, and two local admin- 
istrators found themselves in the lobby of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel with nothing much to do but 
renew an old acquaintance and discuss pros and cons 
of public welfare administration. It is natural that 
the writer, an administrator with not too much formal 
background in social welfare training, felt somewhat 
outclassed by T. J. S. Waxter, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
Director of Public Welfare, a former Judge of the 
Children’s Court and among other things a member 
of the American Association of Social Workers. The 
Judge has had many years of leadership in social 
welfare and community activities, and it appeared to 
me that my only defense in this situation would be a 
strong offense, so our conversation ran something like 
this: 
“Yes, Judge, we have gone a long way in New 


[ HAPPENED at the annual meeting of the Na- 


York State in making an effective working team of « 


state and local welfare agencies! In New York the 
State Department of Social Welfare assumes leader- 
ship for social planning, consultation, policy formula- 
tion and supervision, and the local governments accept 
responsibility for the task of administration of all 
the social services. Our state-wide social welfare 
operations are unified through objectives, social con- 
cepts, and administrative controls agreed to by both 
the state and the localities; yet the democratic auton- 
omy of local government allows for flexibility to 
meet the particular conditions in any locality. Our 
Social Welfare Law states that it is the joint responsi- 
bility of the State Department of Social Welfare and 
the local departments of public welfare to carry out 
the social obligation stated in our state constitution to 
provide ‘aid, care and support of the needy.’ While 
these objectives are clear, you can well imagine how 
far short of accomplishment they would fall without 
full cooperation or teamwork between the state and 
the local units. This cooperation affects not only 
administration, but also extends into the formulation 
of proposed state-wide policies and procedures, and 


into a joint examination of policy and procedure in 
operation.” 


CLEARANCE PROCEDURES 


y SEEMS to me, Commissioner, that this is a rather 
unique situation where local units participate in 
the study of state policy, and I am interested in just 
how you bring this about.” 

“It works this way, Judge. We have in New York 
State a very well organized Public Welfare Officials 
Association which has several standing committees, 
and these groups work with the State Department 
in formulating new policies and procedures, and in 
recommending corrective and enabling legislation. 
Matters affecting state reimbursement to local districts 
are given full clearance with our Association Execu- 
tive Committee. After the State Department and 
Executive Committee are in agreement on a pro- 
posed policy, an adequate and full clearance is made 
with the local communities through the area offices 
of the State Department. In this way the locality’s 
viewpoints, its social thinking, and its economic influ- 
ences are brought to bear directly upon formulation 
of policies in the state’s central office. State supervision 
thereby takes on new meaning, actually becoming 
state-local participation. 

“Our Association also has an active Legislative 
Committee. Legislation proposed by the State Depart- 
ment is fully cleared with this committee in advance, 
and it is not introduced until there is complete agree- 
ment. In this manner our legislative program affect- 
ing the administration of public welfare is rarely 
identified as ‘Department of Social Welfare Program’ 
or ‘State Welfare Officials Program.’ The two are so 
well merged that they lose their separate identity, 
making it possible, you can see, for the State Depart- 
ment and local administrators to concentrate effec- 
tively in sponsoring adoption of new legislation and 
amendments to existing laws. 

“I could go on at length and elaborate on other 
phases of our clearance system: how we have worked 
together, for example, in trying to get some adjust- 
ment of our present settlement laws, how we have 
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worked out the matter of local staff quotas, and the 
very effective work of an Association committee 
which assisted in formulating with the State Depart- 
ment and the Association of Towns a statement set- 
ting forth the ‘responsibilities for administration of 
Home Relief by towns.’ These committees have in 
the main confined their efforts to consideration of 
policies and procedures before they were adopted. 

“At this point I want to talk quite a bit about a 
very important committee we call the Committee on 
Sate and Local Relationships. This committee is a 
clearing house for the local districts in seeking out 
and bringing to the attention of the state agency those 
policies, procedures, and other items of state require- 
ments, which appear to be unworkable, unsound, or 
troublesome when put into effect in the local admin- 
istrative agency. At least once a year this committee 
circularizes every local agency in the state, asking 
them to submit questions for clearance, and we have 
at least one annual meeting with the members of the 
State Department at which all such questions are 
discussed. In addition, the membership at large in 
the state know that we are a standing committee, and 
many problems are submitted to us at odd intervals 
throughout the year.” 

“This is all very interesting to me, but I am won- 
dering if this method could set up a sounding board 
whereby those whose complaints are not too well 
grounded might use your Association Committee to 
further their own ends. Such referrals to the com- 
mittee could easily magnify small questions of purely 
local import out of their true proportion, and might 
in the long run prove rather embarrassing to both 
the Committee and the State Department.” 

“You are not alone in that opinion, Judge. I am 
sure that some members of our State Department 
have had the same feeling. The net result, however, 
has been quite the opposite. You can easily imagine 
that local administrators from time to time have a 
definite impression of the soundness of certain state 
policies and procedures. Perhaps they have not exam- 
ined the stated policy or procedure carefully enough 
to know exactly what it means or what its actual 
application to their offices might be. The mere act 
of sitting down and attempting to draw up a formal 
recommendation to our committee often, of itself, 
corrects such a misapprehension, and the question is 
either not submitted or it is withdrawn. This has 
happened in quite a number of instances.” 


Typrs or CLEARANCE 


UST WHAT sort of questions are submitted to you 
for clearance, and what results have you been 


able to accomplish?” 

“Well, Judge, the questions submitted cover such a 
broad range of state and local relationships that it 
would be hard to break them down into specific cate- 
gories. We have had thirty-five questions submitted 
to us during the year, fourteen of which we were able 
to settle at our committee meeting with the state ad- 
ministrators, which you'll remember I spoke of a 
while back. Seven questions could not be adjusted 
along the recommended line without legislative action, 
and these we referred to our Legislative Committee. 
Eleven other questions were submitted to the State 
Department for further consideration because they 
involved not only the state and local units, but also 
required clearance with the Federal Social Security 
Board. Three questions submitted were of too in- 
definite a nature and the committee deferred action.” 

“Again very interesting, but you haven’t yet given 
me any idea of the kind of questions submitted to you 
for consideration.” 

“I suppose there is only one way to make this clear, 
Judge, so I will try to be specific. One type of ques- 
tion which seemed to recur more often than any other 
hinges around the matter of state forms. In exercising 
its supervision over local departments it is necessary 
for the state agency to develop certain forms for local 
reporting, and the local districts are usually question- 
ing the validity of both the number and content of 
these state forms. In reporting child welfare services, 
for example, the local districts complained that the 
state form was inadequate. The way in which the 
state agency had drawn up the form made it almost 
mandatory for local districts to carry two sets of case 
record statistics, one to supply the information the 
state required, the other to record the actual placement 
and supervision load of the department. The local 
districts felt that both types of information could 
well be combined on one form. As a result of our 
conversation a new form was submitted by the com- 
mittee, and it looks as if the state agency will approve 
it. This gives you a realistic picture of the way we 
work together, does it not? 

“Another complaint about child welfare forms re- 
volved around the situation that requires local districts 
to make specific reports on every change affecting any 
child. We agreed to recommend a revision in these 
forms, but found upon examination of our state law 
that the State Department of Social Welfare was only 
meeting the mandatory requirements of the statutes. 
There were some complaints about several other forms 
used in public assistance, but the State Department 
had already considered these, and had complied with 


our recommendations. 
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“Oddly enough, Judge, we had conflicting proposals 
with regard to one form! One local agency recom- 
mended the elimination of certain material, while an- 
other agency requested additional material. As a re- 
sult of our conversation a good deal of obsolete ma- 
terial was deleted, and new material related to the 
service functions of our offices was included, so that 
now we can document for public record much of the 
work we are doing in our departments, which did 
not appear on the old form. There was another ques- 
tion asking that pay roll reports and procedures be 
simplified, but the committee, after intensive study, 
agreed that the state agency had already reached the 
limit in this respect. There was also a request that 
the State Department supply a form which local dis- 
tricts might use in receiving applications for adop- 
tions. This question was not acted upon favorably 
by the committee as most local agencies do not handle 
adoptions, preferring to refer applicants directly to 
the private agencies which do this work.” 


Po.icy QuEsTIONS 


4s T SEEMS to me, Commissioner, that all these items 

l you have discussed concern only the mechanics 
of administration. Does your Committee on State and 
Local Relationships consider broader questions af- 
fecting over-all policies?” 

“Yes, we do! It is impossible to discuss mechanics 
without discussing policy, but there were certain 
questions which were definitely confined to policy. 
For example, several of our departments asked if the 
State Department would approve an increase in cer- 
tain case budgets over standard welfare allowances 
so that applicants could be maintained at an average 
income level, instead of on the minimum level pro- 
vided for by the welfare budget. It developed, when 
our committee inquired into this further, that these 
districts had particularly in mind the families of men 
who are away in the service of our country, and 
where allotments and other income were not sufficient 
to keep the family in their accustomed circumstances. 
We found that apparently the rent item was the chief 
problem, but there was not sufficient case material 
available to indicate just how serious this problem 
might be. As a result of our conversations, further 
studies are being made throughout the state in the 
hope that an over-all policy on this can be developed. 
As an immediate easement to the situation, legisla- 
tion was introduced at the last session of our legis- 
lature to permit the granting of ADC allowances to 
the families of men absent from the state in military 
service or in the merchant marine. It is felt that this 
change in our law will permit sufficient latitude to 


meet the problem in most of these cases. However 
a question of policy was raised and definite action 
is being taken to work out an equitable solution.” 

“We are having that same trouble in Baltimore, 
and I would be very much interested in knowing 
what final policy New York State develops, as it 
seems to me this is something that goes far beyond 
the concern of any single state. I think we ought to 
discuss this problem tomorrow at the meeting of our 
local administrators.” 

“I shall keep you posted on what our final judg- 
ment is. In the meantime, I could explain other 
matters of policy which we have discussed. Grand- 
children are included among responsible relatives 
under our law in New York State. It has been the 
feeling in local districts that we spend too much time 
making contacts with grandchildren with little or 
no benefit either to our clients or to our departments. 
We think that grandchildren who feel a social obliga- 
tion to their grandparents will normally make con- 
tributions to them whether or not they are legally 
responsible. On the other hand, we often have to 
get in touch with twenty-five or thirty grandchildren 
who are entirely out of touch with their grandparents, 
and who are financially unable to make contributions 
in any event. The State Department agrees with this 
attitude. In the matter of responsible relatives gen- 
erally, we feel that the state policy ought to allow 
the local districts more latitude in making judgments 
on the ability of such relatives to contribute. As it 
is now, unless such contacts are routinely made and 
recorded, state case reviewers appear to impose their 
judgment over that of the local Commissioner.” 

“What has been the local districts’ attitude on state 
educational standards for social workers? I under- 
stand you have very high standards in New York 
State, and I am wondering how well the local dis- 
tricts comply with your state regulation.” 

“This question was raised and several of our local 
districts and the committee gave a lot of time to the 
study of it. While it is true that our present require- 
ments are high, and equally true that it is not always 
possible to make replacements under present condi- 
tions, the committee has consistently and definitely 
felt that we do not wish for reduced standards. Our 
conclusion was that individual situations should be 
cleared with the state area offices, and that it would 
be preferable to make temporary adjustments to meet 
those situations rather than to reduce educational 
standards generally or permanently.” 

“You have built up a strong case for your com- 
mittee, but I am wondering what the State Depart- 
ment might say if I had an opportunity to discuss 
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this question with them.” 

“I don’t mean to imply, Judge, that all our pro- 
posals have been sound or that the State Department 
has always agreed with us. The state has been able 
to show us very specifically that some of our proposals 
would not work, and we were led by our own accord 
to withdraw the proposals. In one case that I think 
of, it was clearly demonstrated that our complaint 
against the State Department was actually a com- 
plaint against our own committee. We had sug- 
gested that the number and length of informational 
bulletins from the State Department could be greatly 
decreased. The state countered this proposal by mak- 
ing a survey of the actual bulletins issued during the 
past year, and we learned that a large proportion of 
them had been issued at our own request in order 
to clarify situations which we had found were in need 
of clarification. This was just another indication to 
us, Judge, that the State Department is on its toes, 
and that we have to be sure of our ground before 
voicing our criticisms.” 

The foregoing imaginative conversation, with a 
foundation in fact, attempts to bring out highlights 
in the cooperative working relationship between the 
State Department of Social Welfare in New York 
and the local public welfare districts. 

This relationship has worked successfully for a long 
enough time to prove that a state agency does not 
weaken, but actually strengthens its supervisory con- 
trol of local districts by a system of joint clearances 
on policies before they are adopted, and a system of 
examination of policy in operation in order to work 
out further adjustments. Perhaps in New York State, 
more than many other states, there is clear need for 
such state and local clearances because of its historic 
origin of welfare services. Relief for the destitute 
has been a function of local government in New York 
since colonial times. Local commissioners of public 
welfare for the most part are elected officials. They 


look upon “local autonomy” as more than a mere 
catchphrase, and consider it a local prerogative to be 
jealously guarded. The state first assumed supervisory 
responsibility for locally administered relief in 1867, 
when it established a State Board of Charities with 
authority to inspect local almshouses. The super- 
visory responsibilities of the State Department have 
been gradually enlarged until they now cover all 
relief services administered by the localities. Prior 
to 1931 the state’s function was largely advisory or 
supervisory. Since then the law has been broadened 
to give the state not only statutory responsibility for 
the standards of locally administered relief, but in 
addition, power to make rules and regulations and 
withhold state reimbursements from localities failing 
to comply therewith. While there has been no de- 
crease in the legal responsibility of the localities for 
administration, the state has been given definite re- 
sponsibility for determining quality and method of 
local administration. 

The net result of the system of interagency clear- 
ance between the state and local units is best sum- 
marized in a paragraph which appeared in a pamphlet 
entitled Democracy Cares, published by the State De- 
partment in 1941, which reads as follows: “The social 
will of the people is thus brought to fruition through 
a set of goals, plans, policies and controls laid out by 
the State in cooperation with the localities, who have 
the important responsibility for the administration of 
public assistance fitted to their own local needs. Taken 
as a whole, from policy to performance, the elements 
of uniformity, efficiency and economy are sought in 
administration. Not red tape, but orderly procedure; 
not repression, but stimulation; not diffusion, but 
direction; not emergency treatment, but purposeful- 
ness.” 

Yes! We have gone a long way in New York State 
in making an “effective working team” of state and 
local welfare agencies! 
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PUBLIC WELFARE ANU ITS RELATION TU THE 


SULIAL INSURANCES 


by Joun J. Corson, Director 


Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Board 





and women met to discuss “postwar planning.” 

The topic has been discussed in many other 
cities, and by many other groups. But this group met 
to plan how this city, a swollen war industry center, 
would meet the human needs of those who would 
lose jobs and income if, as might be expected, the air- 
craft plants and shipbuilding yards close down at the 
war’s end. The municipal director of public welfare 
spoke of the possibility that the city might re-experi- 
ence the relief problems of the early thirties. A repre- 
sentative of the state department of public welfare 
optimistically pointed to the advances in public wel- 
fare administration and finance in the decade that 
had elapsed. The secretary of the council of social 
agencies less optimistically spoke of the heightened 
competition for funds which confronts the private 
agencies. At about this time the local employment 
office manager spoke of the prospects for re-employ- 
ment in community industries which might be ex- 


| eee IN a large eastern city, a half dozen men 


pected to expand. Then the local representative of . 


the Unemployment Compensation Commission sup- 
plied estimates of the men and women to be laid off 
who would be eligible to receive unemployment com- 
pensation. And the manager of the local office of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance added 
some data as to the number of aged workers who 
might be expected to receive old-age insurance pay- 
ments when they were forced out of jobs. He de- 
scribed, too, ways and means by which the present 
insurance program might be improved to meet the 
community’s problems. And so the discussion went on. 

A decade ago when this city had to cope with simi- 
lar problems two of the agencies whose representatives 
participated in this discussion did not exist. These 
agencies are the two social insurances created by the 
Social Security Act— unemployment compensation 
and old-age and survivors insurance. Yet the discus- 
sion revealed that in the future—if not even now— 
these agencies would share with others earlier estab- 
lished the problem of preventing and mitigating 
dependency. 

But how often, as yet, do we recognize the part of 


social insurance as one of the institutions in the com- 
munity contributing to the public welfare? When the 
men and women who spend their working hours in 
dealing with the dependent and their needs for 
housing, recreation, and medical care as well as sub- 
sistence sit down to talk over their common problems, 
how often does the administrator of unemployment 
compensation or the manager of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance field office participate? When the 
council of social agencies meets, is either of these 
individuals usually invited? When the professional 
associations of public welfare workers meet, are the 
experienced and competent social insurance admin- 
istrators among those participating? 

In general, the answer to these questions is: No. 
Whatever the reasons may be there is as yet little 
intercommunication or day-to-day association between 
the workers in these allied or related activities in the 
field of public welfare. Indeed, there are some evi- 
dences which suggest that the social insurances are 
not yet accepted as among those governmental activi- 
ties to be included within the category of “public 
welfare” activities. For example, the Social Work 
Year Book for 1943 defines public welfare as con- 
sisting of those governmentally supported “social 
security and welfare programs now in force as admin- 
istered by Federal, State and local governments,” and 
then adds, “closely related to public welfare, in addi- 
tion, are the fields of social insurance and social plan- 
ning.” 

And in this journal, which may justly be described 
as a representative organ of the public welfare fra- 
ternity what does the social insurance worker find? 
In the fifteen issues of Pustic WELFaRE since its organ 
in January 1943 the several forms of social insurance 
are mentioned three times.’ Each mention is some- 
what akin to the Social Work Year Book’s reference 
to the social insurances as “related” to public welfare 
—not a part of, but only “related to.” 





*Altmeyer, A. J., Developments in Social Security Planning and 
the Role of Public Welfare Administrators, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 33-35; 
Taft, Chas. P., Post-War Welfare Problems, Vol. 1, No. 12, pp. 
361-2; and Tough, Rosalind and Weintraub, Ruth G., Today’s 
Soldier in the Postwar World, Vol. 2, No. 1, pp. 13-15. 
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Why Are Sociat Insurances NEGLECTED? 


s 1T because the social insurances do not contribute 
l directly to the “prevention of dependency” that 
they are not generally accepted as an integral part 
of the total public welfare effort? Hardly; unemploy- 
ment compensation is described popularly as a “first 
line of defense.” This indicates the basic part of this 
social insurance in the total public effort to prevent 
dependency as a result of unemployment. In a similar 
manner old-age insurance and survivors insurance 
constitute a “first line defense.” Old-age insurance, 
although still in its infancy, provides income for 
approximately 500,000 men and women when they 
are no longer working in old age. Some substantial 
proportion of these individuals are, by virtue of these 
insurance payments, prevented from becoming de- 
pendent. Almost as large a number of widows and 
children now receive survivors insurance payments 
monthly. Payments are made to them as a result of 
the death of a husband-father who was an insured 
worker. Already more children in this country who 
have been threatened with destitution by the death 
of their fathers are provided with income through 
survivors insurance than through aid to dependent 
children. The social insurances do contribute to the 
public welfare directly and substantially even though 
they are as yet young institutions and their role not 
generally recognized. As time goes on, the social 
insurances will undoubtedly play an even greater part 
in the public welfare picture. 

Is it then because the administration of the social 
insurances does not require skills comparable to those 
of professional welfare workers? The social insur- 
ances do constitute new and different methods of 
preventing dependency among the members of our 
society. The hackneyed statement that social insur- 
ance provides payments as a matter of right irrespec- 
tive of need, whereas public assistance provides pay- 
ments only on the basis of need and not as a matter 
of right depicted inaccurately a distinction between 
two activities with a common purpose. In accom- 
plishing that purpose, Karl deSchweinitz has pointed 
out that the workers in both the social insurances 
and public assistance share an “underlying purpose” 
and, also, “a common function—that of determining 
eligibility”? in the hundreds of communities through- 
out the United States where claims takers in the local 
employment offices, claims clerks in the old-age and 
survivors insurance field offices, and intake workers 
and visitors of the public assistance agencies inter- 





*deSchweinitz, Karl, “The Basic Skill in Social Security,” Social 
Security Bulletin, January 1944; Vol. 7, No. 1. 


view the men and women who turn to these services 
for aid. They do so in a similar (not identical) man- 
ner and in pursuit of a common purpose. Each set 
of workers has the responsibility of ascertaining the 
“special facts about the life and work of the individual 
that form the basis of the decision whether or not 
he shall receive the benefit or money payment for 
which he has applied.”* Each set of workers must 
aid the men and women who apply to them to mar- 
shal the facts that will demonstrate their eligibility. 
Each set of workers then must evaluate the facts 
assembled in terms of the law and regulations of the 
insurance or assistance agency they represent and 
must decide whether and in what amount the appli- 
cant is entitled to benefits. And, finally, both insur- 
ance workers and assistance workers must spend a 
substantial proportion of their time in patient explana- 
tion of the law, the regulations, or the program as it 
affects the individual applicant. 

This similarity in the day-to-day activities of the 
workers in the assistance and the social insurances 
need not be overstated. There are substantial differ- 
ences between the relationship of the assistance worker 
and the insurance worker to their respective clients. 
While the workers in the insurances and assistances 
perform basically similar (not identical) processes in 
making the origi determinations as to whether 
this man or woman shall receive insurance payments 
or assistance, beyond that initial step the relationship 
of the agency to the individual client differs materi- 
ally. Yet this difference, too, deserves more analysis 
than the usual observation reflects. Frequently the 
statement is made that the social insurances are 
mechanistic in character and do not concern them- 
selves with the client after the original determination 
of eligibility is made. It is said that the tasks of the 
insurance worker are routine in character, imperson- 
ally if at all related to the elapsing life of the client. 


INDIVIDUAL PrRoBLEMs IN SociAL INSURANCE 


HIS STATEMENT is, however, only half-truth. The 

social insurances can’t content themselves in all 
cases with the mere writing and mailing of checks 
to the client periodically after the original determina- 
tion of eligibility is concluded. Here for example, is 
the case of an unemployment compensation recipient, 
a woman who has been let out after working for a 
year at a machine gun plant whose production has 
now been “cut back.” After receiving compensation 
for three or four weeks she is referred by the local 
employment office to a job at another plant. But 
she refuses to take the job. She would have to work 


Ibid, p. 24. 
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on the second shift. She complains she can’t work on 
the second shift because her husband works on the 
day shift, because there would be no one to take care 
of her children, because .... . Is she “available for 
work,” hence entitled to continuing compensation? 
Or does her refusal to take this job under these cir- 
cumstances disqualify her for further compensation? 

Or, consider the case of the widow and children 
of a shipyard worker in the northwest. For a year 
after the father’s death the widow and children re- 
ceived survivors insurance payments monthly. Then 
the local office of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance was notified that the local juvenile 
court had determined, after investigation by the 
court’s social worker, that the children would be 
better off if separated from this young, working 
mother, and had directed her to choose a home where 
they would be placed for a minimum period of one 
year. At the end of that time the court would con- 
sider the mother’s application to re-establish the chil- 
dren in her own home. The manager of the local 
office of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance was confronted with the necessity of deter- 
mining to whom the monthly insurance benefits to 
which the children were entitled should be paid. 
Should they be paid as in the past to the mother 
who no longer had care of the children? Should 
they be paid to the head of the home in which the 
children were placed? Or should they be paid to 
a paternal aunt, a thoroughly respected member of 


the community, who asserted a personal interest in ° 


the children of her deceased brother? Does the de- 
termination require understanding of the individuals, 
of the social institutions? 

Already the social insurances—unemployment in- 
surance and old-age and survivors insurance—are 
providing income to substantial numbers of men and 
women who without the income would be dependent 
upon the community. As these insurances grow, as 
their coverage expands, as new types of benefits are 
added, the number of persons that they maintain in 
each community will increase. Simultaneously the 
common purpose of the newer social insurances and 
the older public welfare activities may be expected 
to become clearer. To date that community of pur- 
pose has been obscured by the different methods or 


techniques used by the social insurances and older 


public welfare activities in dealing with individual 
clients. 

The social insurances are endeavoring to provide 
security for individuals in a manner which differs 
from the methods of older public welfare programs 
primarily in the role played by the individual bene- 
ficiary and in his or her relation to the public pro- 
gram. In the development of the social insurances 
their administrators will, if mindful of the social 
purpose of their enterprise, borrow some techniques 
developed in older public and private welfare activ- 
ities. Those techniques developed in the administra- 
tion of public assistance or relief to determine simply, 
expeditiously, and with least inconvenience for the 
claimant, his or her work history, age, and family 
relationships will be generally useful in the adminis- 
tration of the social insurances. In addition, social 
insurance administrators will be (if they are not al- 
ready) called upon in a small proportion of the cases 
they deal with to cope with problems requiring an 
understanding of the individual client and the re- 
sources of the community which the client needs. 
Here the collaboration of other public welfare workers 
is essential to the accomplishment of the social pur- 
pose of the social insurance—the security of the 
individual. 

Only a few days ago a municipal public welfare 
administrator said of his relationship with the man- 
ager of the local old-age and survivors insurance 
field office: “Yes, I have known George for years 
but it never occurred to either of us to talk over our 
respective work. We just didn’t seem to have any- 
thing in common.” Was their conclusion correct? 
No substantial purpose would be served by their 
meeting and discussing their respective activities if 
in fact there is nothing in common. There is no 
greater waste than the periodic attempts to “co- 
ordinate” slightly related activities—for the co- 
ordinator’s sake. Yet there is an equal waste in- 
volved when public agencies serving a common pur- 
pose are unaware of the purpose, techniques, and in- 
terrelationships of one with the other. Such greater 
mutual understanding of one another’s activities by 
the public welfare administrators and the social in- 
surance administrators in each city, town, and county 
would, I believe, contribute materially to the security 
of the men and women whom they both serve. 














SHOULD A WELFARE AGENCY UPERATE 
AN EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM? 


by G. J. Krupar, Commissioner 
City of Chicago Welfare Administration 





struction and Development of the Council of 

State Governments through its regional meetings 
has arrived at substantial agreement on the following 
basic propositions: 

1. that the major postwar problem for which a 
solution must be found is the problem of full em- 
ployment of all who want to work; 
2. that the solution of this problem will require the 
closest cooperation on the part of government at all 
of its levels, industry, labor, and agriculture; 
3. that the provision of employment in America is 
and always has been the primary responsibility of 
private industry and private initiative; 
4. that government has a threefold duty with re- 
spect to the postwar period: to support and imple- 
ment the efforts of private industry to supply em- 
ployment for all who are able and willing to work; 
to supplement the job-creating efforts of private 
enterprise through worthwhile public works when 
necessary; and to develop and supply such public 
facilities and services as may be needed to protect 
and improve our American standard of living; 

5. that state governments—now—must recognize 

the above responsibilities and through new machin- 

ery or the adaptation of existing agencies immedi- 
ately prepare to discharge them. 

During the depression years, welfare administrators 
have groped and struggled with the problem of find- 
ing employment for the persons whom they serve, 
who want to work. There are those who believed that 
the efforts of the public employment service should 
be strengthened and greater emphasis placed upon 
finding jobs for those receiving public assistance, that 
the welfare agency should not enter the employment 
field and duplicate an existing function already tax- 
supported. 

Others held the view that it was essential for the 
welfare agency to play its own role in the field of 
employment inasmuch as the Employment Service 
policy precluded preferential consideration to those 
in need, and because of an emphasis on quantity in 
placements it naturally concentrated on those indi- 
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viduals having the greatest placement possibilities. 
This group included only a small percentage of per- 
sons receiving public assistance. On only one point 
was there universal agreement—that the method of 
finding jobs then in existence was inadequate. This 
viewpoint is not intended as a reflection upon the 
work of the Employment Service with whom the 
welfare agencies had the closest cooperation, but to 
call attention to the ineffectual results of the employ- 
ment program as it related to those receiving public 
aid. 

As the impact of the war made it necessary for the 
Employment Service to concentrate on the placement 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers in war indus- 
tries, the domestic, service, and kindred workers were 
neglected. The majority of public assistance clients 
wanting work were in this latter group. This shift 
in the program of the Employment Service made it 
necessary for welfare agencies to enter the employ- 
ment field to find jobs for their clients, if anything 
more than individual job-finding efforts were to be 
put forth. 

The day will come in the postwar era when welfare 
administrators again will be confronted with the 
problem of unemployment. It may be appropriate 
at this time to review some of the efforts of the gov- 
ernment in attacking this problem and to study the 
experiences of one welfare agency that entered the 
employment field with the advent of the war, an 
experience that has been paralleled in welfare agen- 
cies throughout the country. Such a review should 
be of material aid to an administrator in meeting this 
problem when D-Day arrives. 


Earty Pusiic APPROACHES 


LTHOUGH UNEMPLOYMENT is accepted today as by 
A far the major cause of poverty, the acceptance 
is only recent. 

During every national depression preceding the one 
which began in October 1929, a state of emergency 
existed which emptied the coffers of private welfare 
agencies and tempted public works. But as soon as 
each panic subsided, the country would again go 
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along with its poverty while sociologists and econo- 
mists would enumerate the various causes including 
unemployment as merely one of them. It has taken 
a century for the country to realize that unemploy- 
ment in a capitalistic society is the principal and con- 
tinuing cause of poverty—not intemperance, diseases, 
or death, as was thought in the old days. Even lazi- 
ness used to be considered one of the principal causes. 

The first determined move in Illinois to accept 
unemployment as a continuing problem in relation 
to poverty was in 1899 when free employment offices 
throughout the state were inaugurated, three of which 
were in Chicago. The move had come the year before 
at the behest of the Illinois Bureau of Labor and Sta- 
tistics in its annual report. 

Unemployment relief on a national scale began in 
1920 when President Woodrow Wilson called a public 
works conference of which Herbert Hoover was vice- 
chairman. In addition to work relief, the conference 
advocated legislation by Congress for a clearing house 
to cooperate with state employment offices which were 
then established in a number of states. 

The following year President Harding called a con- 
ference on unemployment headed by Hoover, and this 
conference recommended the expansion of public 
works during depressions. More conferences were 
held in 1923 and 1924 encouraging long-range plan- 
ning of public works, and later Senator Couzens, 
reporting to the Senate, recommended the establish- 
ment of another unemployment relief conference, 


stating that: “The Government should adopt without ' 


delay legislation that would provide a system of plan- 
ning public works so that they would form a reserve 
against unemployment in time of depression. The 
federal government should provide the agency to 
coordinate state public employment bureaus and to 
assist in any national function of the employment 
exchanges.” 

These proposals were subsequently passed by both 
houses of Congress. 


Tue First Depression YEARS 


n 1930, President Hoover’s Emergency Committee 
] on Unemployment, and in 1931, his Organization 
on Unemployment Relief were established. But they 
were purely advisory, concerning themselves entirely 
with local initiative and having no administrative 
functions. At the same time, the State of Illinois 
was similarly busy along the same line—that is, simply 
trying to encourage local initiative, or, as stated, 
“stimulating community responsibility.” 

Governor Horner appointed a Committee on Un- 
employment and Relief which endorsed campaigns 


for funds by selected private charitable agencies in 
association with the government. In Chicago, four 
private agencies united with the Cook County Bureau 
of Public Welfare in fund campaigns. Although 
many millions of dollars were raised, poverty induced 
by unemployment had become so serious that its relief 
soon proved too much for the private agencies and 
then—and not until then—the state and county divi- 
sions of government began to realize the problem 
was a public one. Accordingly, the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission was established by the state early 
in 1932 with an appropriation of $20,000,000 raised 
by a property tax. 

The Commission, as its name revealed, considered 
its job a temporary one, and in its purpose showed 
chief interest in unemployment, viz., “to provide 
relief to residents of the State of Illinois who, by 
reason of unemployment or otherwise, are destitute 
and in necessitous circumstances.” 

Thereafter, with every report, the Commission be- 
came more and more aware of the permanence of its 
task and that relief to the unemployed was its princi- 
pal function. Work relief on a grand scale was the 
natural consequence of this awareness. 

When the Commission was only a few months old, 
it became the object of a study by a state legislative 
committee which subsequently recommended that the 
commission “provide work for able-bodied on relief.” 
It was as a result of this suggestion that Cook County 
engaged in a work relief program. 

The Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare had 
already found it advisable to divide its relief services 
into two categories—one for employables and the 
other for unemployables. 

During the years 1931 and 1932, Congress had 
under consideration no less than sixty bills aimed at 
reducing unemployment or providing relief. Out of 
this batch of measures came the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, which authorized the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make $300,- 
000,000 in loans available to states for “relief and 
work relief to needy and distressed people and in 
relieving the hardship resulting from unemployment.” 
The loans carried a three per cent interest rate. The 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission was designated 
as the federal agency in Illinois, and it immediately 
subsidized public enterprises for made-work projects. 

The advantages of work relief noted were the re- 
moval of the stigma of relief, improvement of the 
morale of persons engaged in the work, preservation 
and improvement of their skills, and a saving to the 
community of the cost of direct relief. On the other 
hand, the Commission realized that work relief was 
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more expensive than direct relief and tended to com- 
plicate the administrative machinery. 

At the conclusion of its first year, the Commission 
declared: 

“The type of relief with which the commission has 
been most interested and concerned may be broadly 
designated as ‘unemployment relief.’ In general, ‘un- 
employment relief’ is taken to include all relief which 
is for the most part due to the current economic 
situation and which can be abandoned when the 
present employment emergency is passed.” 

Still clinging to the word “emergency”! Yet, fur- 
ther in the report, it was stated that: “The task of 
caring for the destitute and unemployed will continue 
for a considerable period.” 

In 1933, a radical change in relief occurred when 
the federal government began to provide funds in- 
stead of loans to assist in the relief of the unemployed. 
It was the Federal Emergency Relief Act which pro- 
vided the first grants for unemployment relief. The 
major element of that change was the increasing 
emphasis placed upon employment by creating jobs 
on public projects. 

The first federal agency to absorb directly the em- 
ployables on relief was the Civilian Conservation 
Corps which was ordained to relieve “the acute condi- 
tion of widespread distress and unemployment” by 
providing work for young men whose families were 
on relief. They were employed in the restoration of 
some of the country’s depleted natural resources. 
Later the program included training which fitted 
many of them for skilled jobs. 

In 1933, the United States Employment Service was 
created to “promote and develop a national system 
of employment offices,” which arranged job place- 
ments free of charge. Thus ended a long fight by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner for a nation-wide hookup 
of free employment offices. Two factors brought the 
measure to fruition: the growing problem of unem- 
ployment, and the greediness of the private employ- 
ment agencies. The National Re-employment Service 
was a condition of the Wagner-Peyser Act which re- 
sulted in public employment offices in every state. In 
Illinois which, like some other states, had already 
established employment service offices, the act had 
the effect of revitalizing these offices, for they had 
fallen to some extent into disuse. 

Even the ill-fated NRA (National Recovery Ad- 
ministration) was devised as a form of unemployment 
relief. It was introduced “to encourage national in- 
dustrial recovery” and provided “for the construc- 
tions of certain useful public works.” It expressed 
recognition of “a national emergency productive of 


widespread unemployment and disorganization of 
industry” and the need of a “pump-priming device 
to stimulate industry.” The latter aim resulted in the 
establishment of the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works, later known as the Public 
Works Administration or PWA. 

Between 1932 and 1935, the federal government was 
in the mood for trying many schemes for promoting 
employment which fell by the wayside. This calls 
to mind a recent statement of Walter Lippman, re- 
garding government remedies for unemployment: 

“There are many who wonder whether a sound 
remedy can be found. The answer to these doubters 
is that we have to try, that willy-nilly we have to 
learn by trial and error, and finally that in making 
the effort, we now have, as we did not have 25 years 
ago, a formidable body of economic science and a 
great deal of practical experience.” 


FeperaL Work RELIEF 


HEN PWA was obviously failing to meet fully an 
ete need for employment, it was supple- 
mented by the Civil Works Administration, the first 
work program operated directly by the federal gov- 
ernment. Because of its costliness, however, this pro- 
gram also was discontinued after a four-month trial. 

This threw the entire responsibility of work relief 
projects upon the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration which was operated on a federal-state basis. 
But this agency, which had begun in May 1933, was 
due to be discontinued at the close of 1935. 

Incidental programs of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration included college student. aid 
and relief to transients. To enable students to remain 
in college, federal funds were given to nonprofit uni- 
versities with the stipulation that the funds be used 
to pay students for part-time work on necessary jobs. 

Migration, brought on by the depression, caused a 
large floating population to seek relief, who were 
ineligible under the state laws because of their non- 
resident status. Illinois and California received the 
highest percentages of such transients and were able 
to provide them with made-work under the FERA 
system. 

In 1934, Illinois engineered a kind of Victory Gar- 
den system for the relief of victims of the excessive 
drought and the following year turned it into a work 
relief program. This “Subsistence Garden” program 
included canning and processing vegetables and fruits 
by and for the use of victims of the depression. 

All these programs, and others, were feared by 
many as endangering the system of individual enter- 
prise, making the nation soft, and stretching the 
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paternalism of the government too far. To others, it 
meant formal recognition of a degree of poverty 
which had been only hinted in the unemployment 
surveys and seemed to offer at least a partial solution. 

It was upon such a scene that President Roosevelt 
formally announced the initiation of the Works Proj- 
ects Administration, the widest program of work 
relief ever undertaken by any government. Throwing 
the gauntlet down to those who already were decry- 
ing the too-charitable relief programs, he went further 
and said: 

-“Continued dependence upon relief induces a spir- 
itual and moral disintegration fundamentally destruc- 
tive to the national fiber. To dole out relief in this 
way is to administer a narcotic, a subtle destroyer of 
the human spirit. 

“Work must be found for able-bodied but destitute 
workers. 

“I am not willing that the vitality of our people be 
further sapped by the giving of cash, of market 
baskets, of a few hours weekly work cutting grass, 
raking leaves, or picking up papers in the public 
parks. We must preserve not only the bodies of the 
unemployed from destitution but also their self- 
respect, their self-reliance, and courage, and deter- 
mination.” 

When the President recommended the program in 
January 1935, there were three and one-half million 
employables on relief. 

One of the features of WPA was the National 


Youth Administration which provided relief, work. 


relief, and regular employment for persons 16 to 25 
years of age who were not attending full-time school. 

It was summer in 1935, when WPA was started— 
the same summer that saw the passage of the Social 
Security Act which ushered in short-time benefits for 
unemployed workers, assistance to the needy on a 
federal-state fund-matching basis, and old-age insur- 
ance for workers past 65. 

WPA and, incidentally, NYA were virtually dis- 
continued on July 1, 1943. 

The Social Security Act has become an accepted 
part of the federal-state attack on the needs problems. 
Illinois was last to accept the unemployment com- 
pensation program and one of the last to adopt the 
aid to dependent children and blind aid programs. 
ADC was inaugurated in Illinois in 1941, and blind 
aid in October 1943. Old-age assistance had been 
operating since 1936. 

It appeared certain that a double-barrelled attack 
on unemployment relief problems had been formu- 
lated through the Social Security Act on the one 
hand and WPA on the other. Yet the National 


Resources Planning Board reported in 1942, “the fact 
remains that the nation has not succeeded in pro- 
viding jobs either for all the unemployed or even for 
the smaller group of the unemployed who are in 
need.” 

For years it was impossible to tell how many per- 
sons were unemployed at any given time. In fact, 
during the depression, guesses from alleged statistical 
sources ranged from 8,000,000 to 13,000,000 and even 
today there are said to be 800,000 unemployed, rep- 
resenting not a static section of the population, but 
rather an irreducible labor turn-over. The need for 
manpower owing to the war has removed from relief 
many who had been considered unemployable, and, 
today, the relief roll of the City of Chicago has re- 
ceded from 277,550 in June 1939, to less than 35,000 
persons in April 1944, 


Cuicaco’s Empnuasis oN Work 


AVING BEEN born out of an unemployment emer- 

gency, the City of Chicago Welfare Administra- 
tion concentrated from the start on employment as the 
most effective approach. The Welfare Administration 
established a close working relationship with the State 
Employment Service. The first step was the registra- 
tion with the State Employment Service of all employ- 
ables. A re-registration bi-monthly was a condition 
of continued eligibility for assistance. Reliance was 
placed entirely upon the State Employment Service 
to find employment. 

It was suggested to the Employment Service that 
the registration cards be identified so that they could 
concentrate on persons receiving public aid. Although 
this was not possible, the Welfare Administration was 
permitted to set up and maintain in the office of the 
Employment Service a file of the names of employable 
relief recipients. The Welfare Administration em- 
ployed field staff as representatives of the Employ- 
ment Service who called upon employers and re- 
quested that they specify relief recipients when plac- 
ing job orders. Such orders were routed through this 
special file for selection of qualified persons. In this 
manner, a degree of preferential consideration was 
obtained. 

The years of depression and unemployment had 
left their mark on the average relief recipient and 
because of loss of skill and physical or personality 
handicaps, it was a problem to determine what such 
persons were fitted for. An arrangement was made 
with the Employment Office to assign a job counseller 
to one of the offices of the Welfare Administration. 
During the first month, 61 out of 400 persons inter- 
viewed were placed in jobs. This was the most pro- 
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ductive program yet devised from the standpoint of 
the Welfare Administration, but the Employment 
Service discontinued the plan after a brief trial because 
with the same effort they could have placed five times 
this number from their own files. 

Simultaneous with its efforts to find employment 
through the Employment Service, the Welfare Ad- 
ministration carried on its program in other direc- 
tions. To preserve skills and work habits of relief 
recipients, training for clerks, marshals, matrons, and 
maintenance men was provided on its premises. 
Others were referred to the Commissioner of Streets 
and used as laborers, timekeepers, clerks, and street- 
crossing guards at schools. 

During the ’30s, many employables on relief were 
reluctant to accept jobs for fear they would be tem- 
porary and that there would be difficulty and delays 
in returning to relief should they lose their jobs. For 
this reason, the Welfare Administration established 
and announced a policy whereby relief would be 
reinstated immediately upon reapplication following 
loss of employment. Investigation of current eligi- 
bility would be completed after reinstatement of relief. 
This policy stimulated many to seek and obtain jobs. 

Five other methods devised to stimulate job-hunting 
were adopted: (1) advance information of seasonal 
job opportunities was sent to the employables 
monthly; (2) encouragement in job-seeking was ac- 
complished by informing those on relief of the num- 
ber that had secured employment each month and 
where and how they found it; (3) every member of 
the staff was participating by reporting possible leads 
to jobs which came to their attention; (4) work op- 
portunities were conspicuously displayed on a 6’ x 4’ 
bulletin board in every client waiting room. These 
included help wanted ads from the newspapers, civil 
service opportunities, opening of new or expanding 
industries, and daily listings by the State Employment 
Service; and (5) an occupational cross-file of relief 
applicants and recipients was maintained to facilitate 
placement. 

Early in 1941, the State legislature made a special 
appropriation for the purpose of stimulating re- 
employment of relief clients through the use of pri- 
vate employment agencies. The Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Re-employment was established to administer 
this program. A fee of $7.50 was paid the private 
employment agency for each placement of more than 
thirty days’ duration. This program competed with 
the State Employment Service and made it necessary 
for the Welfare Administration to refer persons to 
both agencies. 

Along with the growing need for workers, employ- 


ers were made interested in the relief case load from a 
civic standpoint. As a result of a conference of the 
Welfare Administration and the Employment Service 
in the summer of 1941, employers arranged to send 
their own personnel staffs to the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service to help in the selection of the right 
persons for job openings. 

This move was further stimulated when the Illi- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association and the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce sent a communication to their 
membership urging employers of 100 or less to employ 
one relief recipient for at least thirty days, employers 
of 100 to 1,000 to employ two persons, and employers 
of over 1,000 to employ three per thousand. The 
communication further urged employers to “retain 
these persons for a period adequate to prove their 
capabilities. Do not expect that all these people can 
immediately give 100 per cent work return for what 
you pay them. Many have had no steady employment 
for a long time and will need unusually sympathetic 
instruction. Offer every assistance to the individual 
so employed that he may regain his skill or acquire 
new skills.” 

With reference to the workers thus recruited, the 
letter said “for the most part, they are persons just 
like Jim and Pete and Mary who are now working 
in your plant. Many of them are married and some 
have children or other dependents. Most of them 
have had previous work experience and the one thing 
they need to remove them from relief is a job.” 

The following reasons for employing relief recipi- 
ents were given: (1) because they are needed at this 
time of rising industrial production; (2) because. you 
will enable the head of a family to regain his inde- 
pendence and to support his family on a decent 
standard of subsistence; and (3) because each family 
thus removed from relief reduces the common tax 
load $400 a year. 


Persona, GuIpANce NEEDED 


a THIs campaign failed to meet expecta- 
tations, it did show that the years of unemploy- 
ment had discouraged many persons on relief to a 
point where they themselves did not believe they 
could perform useful work in industry. It was this 
psychological factor that led to a determination on 
the part of the Welfare Administration to make a 
more thorough personal study of every recipient. 
Since all employment agencies, both public and 
private, together place only one of each ten persons 
who secure employment and the balance of place- 
ments result from the individual’s own effort, it was 
believed that if the personal initiative of the indi- 
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vidual could be stimulated and if he could be imbued 
with the will to work, it should accelerate the rate of 
re-employment. To this end, the Welfare Administra- 
tion arranged to train the field staff in vocational 
counseling and guidance. Technicians from the State 
Employment Service and outstanding personnel direc- 
tors from industry gave a series of lectures on this 
subject to the entire field staff of more than 500 
persons. 

Following this training a program of group meet- 
ings with relief recipients was conducted by the field 
staff. Each case worker selected from his case load 
eight or ten persons who were similar in age, sex, 
and experience. The meetings were utilized by the 
case workers to instruct the participants in employ- 
ment approach, attitude, appearance, etc. Methods 
used by other recipients to obtain employment were 
told—in some instances, by the individual himself. 
A successful phase of the group meeting was to 
encourage participants to relate their job-seeking ex- 
periences which the case worker would constructively 
criticize so that the whole group could profit thereby. 

Another move to stimulate re-employment of able- 
bodied persons followed when all unmarried domestic 
workers in good physical condition and under 45 
years of age were required to accept jobs. This order 
came at a time when there was a great demand for 
service workers with more than 800 unfilled job orders 
at standard wages on file monthly at the State Em- 
ployment Office. In order to speed placement, an 
interviewer was borrowed from the Employment 
Service and placed in the office of the Welfare Admin- 
istration. Within sixty days 80 per cent of the un- 
employed domestic workers were back at work. 

One of the most forward steps taken by the Welfare 
Administration relative to employment was the in- 
stallation of a Medical Examining Unit in 1939 to 
determine the work ability of every person receiving 
relief. In addition to general employability, any spe- 
cific work limitations of each individual were also 
ascertained by the Medical Examining Unit, which 
assisted materially in direct private and work program 
placements. This information also indicated in many 
instances the need for occupational adjustment due 
to current physical conditions and thereby served as 
a guide to proper direction of job-seeking efforts. 

It was not until the United States entered the war 
and the State Employment Service was concentrating 
almost entirely on defense jobs that the Welfare Ad- 
ministration began to plan a placement program of 
its own. This seemed particularly indicated because 
the State Employment Service had withdrawn from 
the domestic and service fields which ordinarily ac- 


counted for 80 per cent of the jobs obtained for per- 
sons on relief. Job placement is properly the work 
of a public employment service, but the State Employ- 
ment Service was meeting the increased demand for 
war workers and did not try to give the special guid- 
ance and placement needed by marginal workers. 


PLACEMENT Service EsTABLISHED 


HE Wexrare Administration began its placement 
E porter in July 1942 and referred to it as Place- 
ment Service. This program, as outlined in detail 
below, was so successful from its inception that the 
Administration decided to forego the policy of com- 
pulsory registration of all employable persons with 
the State Employment Service and concentrated all its 
efforts on securing employment for relief recipients 
through Placement Service and the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Re-employment until the latter was dis- 
continued in June 1943. 

During its first full month of operation, Placement 
Service secured employment for 128 persons. The 
peak was reached in July 1943 when 1,029 persons 
obtained employment through this service. During 
the first quarter of 1944, with the relief load at the 
lowest level in the history of the Administration and 
the recipients such that in normal times they would 
not be considered employable, Placement Service 
averaged 330 placements per month. 

Placement Service, like other private or public em- 
ployment agencies, operated by “matching men and 
jobs.” Our labor supply included all employable 
persons receiving relief, plus a few applying for but 
not yet receiving relief. In general, all persons 16 
years of age or older and not attending full-time 
school were considered employable, unless they had 
obvious physical or mental disabilities, home responsi- 
bilities—such as care of minor children or invalids— 
or unless the individual raised a question concerning 
his employability. In the latter instance, employability 
was determined by the Medical Examining Unit, as 
previously described. 

In general, the labor supply available to our Place- 
ment Service was of a lower caliber than that available 
to other employment agencies. This condition, how- 
ever, was largely offset by the fact that we knew our 
clientele more thoroughly than an applicant is gen- 
erally known to an employment agency. All the 
information available to the agency which might be 
helpful in finding the right kind of a job for an 
individual was at the disposal of Placement Service. 
This included educational background, work history, 
complete report of physical condition, work limita- 
tions, attitude, and a summary of the social and per- 
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sonal problems. With this wealth of information and 
with the knowledge that a job was available for any 
person who could perform some useful work, it was 
not too difficult to conduct a successful placement 
program. 

Because of our previous employer contacts, it was 
possible to obtain immediate job orders with which 
to launch our placement program. In addition, our 
field representatives established new employer con- 
tacts daily and in a short time we received more job 
orders than we could possibly handle. Only those 
job orders with qualifications and requirements appli- 
cable to our particular labor supply, however, were 
accepted. Thereafter, job orders were offered volun- 
tarily or obtained through follow-up contact by tele- 
phone, and the field representatives concentrated on 
searching for specific types of jobs which could be 
performed by the many handicapped persons who 
were eager to obtain employment. 

Placement Service did not restrict itself to specific 
referrals for available job openings. Participation in 
the Placement Service activity was a full-time affair 
and we relied heavily on utilizing to the fullest extent 
the time and the effort which could be expended by 
each individual. It was not our intention to have 
an individual sit around and wait to be referred to a 
specific job for which he might be qualified. We saw 
personal initiative and participation as potent factors 
in maintaining self-confidence. The placement pro- 
gram, therefore, was conducted in the following man- 
ner. 


PLAN OF OPERATION 


wo To three thousand persons participated in the 

program at one time. Originally, the case worker 
was responsible for referring a specified number of 
persons each day. Subsequently, however, it was 
proved to be more practical for the Placement Service 
to make its own selection from its files, choosing, to 
begin with, those persons having the greatest poten- 
tial employment possibilities—as indicated primarily 
by age and health, since there were few skilled per- 
sons in the group. Appointments for the initial inter- 
view were sent directly to the individual by Place- 
ment Service with a copy to the case worker for his 
information. The files of Placement Service were 
kept up to date relative to changes in address, relief 
status, employability status, family composition, etc. 

During the first interview, the interviewer became 
acquainted with the recipient and obtained whatever 
additional information was required in order to facili- 
tate placement. If a person were qualified for an 
available job, he would be referred immediately. In 


some instances, depending upon the person’s quali- 
fications and number of appropriate job openings, he 
might be referred to two or more jobs at one time. 

A referral consisted of a letter of introduction and 
included a business reply card on which the employer 
was requested to enter his decision relative to hiring 
the person referred and to return it to the Admin- 
istration by mail. This phase of the program was very 
valuable, since it gave us immediate confirmation 
if a person were employed, or the reason if he were 
not employed. 

These reasons were very helpful inasmuch as they 
frequently indicated what action should be taken to 
prepare the person for employment. Sometimes the 
employer indicated that the person had refused the 
job for various reasons, some justifiable, and some not. 
In the latter instance, after a preparatory interview, 
and provided the employer would reconsider the 
person, the client was referred again for the same job. 

When it was not possible to refer a recipient imme- 
diately to an available job, he was given advice on 
attitude, appearance, etc., and encouraged to seek 
employment either with specific companies which 
were known to be hiring, or in a general industry 
or service field where he would be most apt to secure 
employment, considering his qualifications. Carfare 
was given when necessary in order that the maximum 
time could be devoted to seeking employment. 

All participants were required to report back to 
Placement Service either once or twice a week on a 
specific day and time. During subsequent interviews, 
with the same interviewer, job-seeking efforts and 
results were reviewed and the person was asked to 
tell exactly how he approached each employer and 
what success he had. In this manner, the interviewer 
was able to point out certain flaws in techniques. 

Whenever the efforts of Placement Service by coun- 
seling, direction, or direct referrals were not successful 
in securing employment for individuals within one 
or two months, they were generally removed from 
the placement program and supplanted by others. 
Case workers were informed of the results, with 
some indications of the types of individual guidance 
which would help to prepare such persons for employ- 
ment. Thus all employable persons received an op- 
portunity to participate in the Placement Service 
program within a period of four to six months, after 
which the cycle was started again. 


SUMMARY AND APPRAISAL 


HAT THE Administration’s policy for operating the 
jf tions Service, whereby full utilization is ob- 
tained of the participant’s own time and efforts, has 
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been successful is indicated by the fact that, of the 
total job placements for which Placement Service 
was responsible, approximately 50 per cent were ob- 
tained through the participants’ own efforts under 
the guidance of the interviewers. This has a more 
far-reaching effect than the statement of the fact 
might indicate, since the confidence developed by the 
person who secured his own employment was such 
that if the employment proved to be temporary he 
more frequently than not secured other employment 
himself. 

In our operations, we believed we had as much 
responsibility as any public employment service in 
scrupulously abiding by all legal regulations govern- 
ing employment, including federal laws, such as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and state laws, including 
the Child Labor Law. We refused sub-standard job 
orders and orders from firms involved in labor dis- 
putes and respected trade union agreements. Many 
times we could break down discriminatory specifica- 
tions on orders from an employer asking for “white 
only,” by holding before him the prospect of a par- 
ticularly well qualified Negro, or by other persuasion. 
Several firms in Chicago employed Negroes for the 
first time as a result of our efforts. 

We used all the community resources we could for 
sources of vocational training and to help us locate 
jobs. Helpful in both purposes was the State Employ- 
ment Service, with whom we maintained an active 
cooperative relationship. Through them, we referred 


some of our applicants to Defense Training Courses. : 


We also sent them applicants for their own job 
openings. We borrowed the federal system of occu- 
pational classification and modified it for our own 
purposes. 

The Illinois Association for the Crippled assisted 
in putting some of our applicants to work on home 
work or sheltered work projects. On-the-job training 
through paid work was available at Goodwill Indus- 
tries. Rehabilitation appliances and training, on a 
limited scale, were provided by the State Department 
of Education, Division of Rehabilitation. 

The Welfare Administration has gone through four 
distinct phases in the employment of persons on relief. 
At the beginning of the upgrade in employment, jobs 
were obtained mainly for the able-bodied. Next came 
the so-called “marginals”—those who, because of age 
or physical condition, were limited in the kind and 
amount of work they could do. Then came all kinds 


of physically handicapped individuals, and today, 
convalescents are engaged in essential war work under 
the Walsh-Healy Act which affords them not only 
physiotherapy, but an income as well. This latter 
group, many of whom are confined to their homes, 
some bed-ridden, have shown remarkable promise of 
rehabilitation as a result of such employment. These 
persons, however, are given work only after careful 
medical examination, and then on a voluntary basis. 

A thoughtful evaluation of a placement program 
conducted by a public welfare agency must question 
the appropriateness of an employment function within 
its framework. We, as a public welfare agency, were 
faced with a need for specialized, skillful, and pains- 
taking treatment for a relatively small segment of 
the potential labor supply. Unless the State Employ- 
ment Service equips itself to do this work and expects 
to realize a small return in numbers for the time and 
effort expended, it becomes necessary for the welfare 
agency to continue in this limited field. The ap- 
proaching exhaustion of the labor supply may present 
an opportunity to the State Employment Service to 
work more intensively with marginal workers by 
giving guidance and counseling. 

From the point of view of a welfare agency, a 
placement program provides an insight into a phase 
of the relief recipient’s personality not otherwise 
obtainable. Certain aspects of a placement program 
should become the duty of the case worker. In the 
work of the public welfare agency directed to per- 
sonal rehabilitation, haven’t we neglected the practical 
aspects of what rehabilitation means? Does not re- 
habilitation of self-respect, initiative, and confidence 
necessitate attention to work attitudes, revival of old 
skills, learning of new skills, finding suitable new 
occupations for victims of illness or accident whose 
occupational patterns have been disturbed, and seek- 
ing particular jobs? 

It’s time we considered the man or woman on relief 
not as an unemployed worker or small business man, 
but as an out-of-work coremaker, bricklayer, waitress, 
or stenographer, or a potential printer, or grocery 
clerk. To see him whole, we must see him in all the 
important aspects of his life, and his job, or the job 
he should have, is one of the most important of these.’ 





*Figures on the results of the various programs described in this 
article, as well as a detailed description of each program, are avail- 
able to those interested in more complete information. Requests 
should be sent to the City of Chicago—Welfare Administration, 
209 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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ANNE ARUNDEL County AND Group LEARNING 


HEN Henry JAMES was writing about Hawthorne, 
he said things pertinent and applicable to other 
persons. “The best things come, as a general thing, 
from the talents that are members of a group; every 
man works better when he has companions working 
in the same line, and yielding to the stimulus of sug- 
gestion, comparison, emulation. Great things of course 
have been done by solitary workers; but they have 
usually been done with double the pains they would 
have cost if they had been produced in more genial 
circumstances. The solitary worker loses the profit 
of example and discussion; he is apt to make awk- 
ward experiments; he is in the nature of the case 
more or less of an empiric. The empiric may, as I 
say, be treated by the world as an expert; but the 
drawbacks and the discomforts of empiricism remain 
to him, and are in fact increased by the suspicion 
that is mingled with his gratitude, of a want in the 
public taste of a sense of the proportions of things.” 
An orderly, sustained, critical exchange of experi- 
ence and opinion is difficult in a small town. Com- 
munication in respect to individual matters is easier. 
More often than not, this is accomplished through 
the simple operation of telephoning or meeting for 
lunch in the drug store. The discussion of complex 
common problems and the discovery of ways of han- 
dling these problems are different. 

People in the several social agencies in Annapolis 
(in Anne Arundel County, Maryland) have and 
recognize common problems but they do not have 
an organized group or method for dealing with them. 
They have always worked together but there has 
never been an organization such as a Council of 
Social Agencies. A new development in the com- 
munity has taken place that seems worth reporting. 

Recognizing that the people working in the dif- 
ferent agencies had one primary common interest 
along with a number of secondary ones, the agencies 
decided to join together in pursuing this common 
interest, namely, the understanding of human be- 
havior. These comments are concerned with what 
a group did in learning how to work and think 
together. 

Annapolis has four organized social agencies serv- 
ing Anne Arundel County: the Anne Arundel County 
Welfare Board, the Anne Arundel County Health 
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Department, the American Red Cross, and the Navy 
Relief Society. The work of the Navy Relief Society 
is carried on entirely by volunteers, the wives of naval 
officers stationed in Annapolis. The work comes 
under the direction of the Chaplain, and the wife of 
the Superintendent of the Naval Academy is the 
chairman of the Society. The Red Cross has both 
paid and volunteer help. The Executive Secretary is 
a full-time paid employee, and the work of the Home 
Service is under the direction of a graduate of a 
school of social work who gives part-time, volunteer 
service. The Health Department has an excellent , 
staff of doctors, nurses, nursing supervisors, and sani- 
tarians, all of whom are trained for public health 
work. Until very recently the Health Department 
also had a medical social worker, a graduate of a 
school of social work. This vacancy will be filled as 
soon as a suitable person can be located. The County 
Welfare Board has a social service staff of nine, in- 
cluding the executive secretary and the supervisor. 
These two and one worker are graduates of schools 
of social work. The others vary in training and 
experience, some having had no previous experience 
in social work, and others having had previous experi- 
ence or some training or both. All are college grad- 
uates. Among the group there were great differences 
in individual knowledge of the subject under consid- 
eration. 

Representatives of these groups planned an experi- 
ment in group learning, and invited the school teach- 
ers to join them. Because the school teachers were not 
so closely associated with the social agencies and the 
planning time was short, it was not possible to include 
them in the original planning committee. 

The idea for the group originated in the County 
Welfare Board, but it was modified and supported 
by the other agencies. The services of a psychiatrist 
were obtained by the Health Department. 

The original intention had been to have a modest 
group of approximately twenty. Prospective regis- 
trants immediately exceeded this number, and there 
were forty-two in the group. Several persons had to 
be refused because they were not engaged in work 
with one of the agencies. Their requests for admis- 
sion followed an announcement of the plan in the 
local newspaper. When a subsequent course of study 
was planned, these people were invited to take part 
in the planning and study. St. John’s College pro- 
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vided the facilities for a meeting place. 

The program was short, consisting of four weekly 
meetings, directed toward one goal—accurate infor- 
mation, simply stated, that would lead to an increased 
understanding and recognition that actions of all 
persons have meaning to those persons—meanings 
that must take into consideration the personality of 
the person and which cannot be judged by the stand- 
ards of the observer alone, if we are to understand 
the person and what he is doing. 

The meetings were well attended. It was the con- 
sensus of the group that the goal was achieved, and 
the material immediately applicable to their work. 
This introduction to human behavior stimulated in- 
terest to an extent that about twenty persons have 
undertaken a seminar on Freud. Mr. Scott Buchanan, 
Dean of St. John’s, offered his services to lead the 
seminar because of the community nature of the 
group. We have started with “A General Introduction 
to Psycho-Analysis,” Freud’s simplest statement of 
his subject. 

Dr. Camilla Anderson, psychiatrist practicing in 
Washington, D. C., gave the series of four lectures. 
They were informal lectures in which she invited 
questions from the group and discussed general prin- 
ciples of human behavior illustrating them from her 
case material. 

Registration fees exceeded the cost of the program 
to an extent that a number of books were purchased 
for the public library. The librarian reports that 
they are proving popular. 


We recognize that Annapolis is so located that 


teaching facilities are available from the community 
itself because of the generosity of the college located 
there and because of the proximity to the urban cen- 
ters of Washington and Baltimore. This means that 
teachers can come to a group in Annapolis, whereas 
a group cannot travel because of curtailed transporta- 
tion. We suspect, however, that many communities 
without such obvious resources might find stimulation 
and leadership within reach. 

Agnes Reeda and Clara Willman 

Anne Arundel County Welfare Board 





ProcrRaM PLANNING 


ONFERENCES OF public welfare administrators have 
C for many years solemnly agreed that program 
planning is an important part of public welfare ad- 
ministration. From the Yakima County Welfare 
Department in the State of Washington comes a 
Plan of Operations for 1944 that gives light and mean- 
ing to this oft-agreed-upon conclusion. In twenty-two 


mimeographed pages, a careful, detailed administra- 


-tive plan for each unit of the agency as well as for 


staff committees is set down. This follows a back- 
ground of pertinent comment on economic and social 
changes in the county during the preceding year, 
with a forecast of conditions during 1944. 

Other local administrators should find this ex- 
tremely helpful in making plans for their own 
agency programs. A few copies are available to mem- 
bers through the loan library of the Association. 


——_~———— 
Jos Rotation Pian 


ROM THE Greene County Social Security Office in 
F Missouri comes a report of job rotation among the 


-stenographic staff. Each month, each stenographic 


worker moves to a different job within the agency. 

The report says that results are already observable 
in renewed interest in the work of the office in gen- 
eral, and a minimum of disruption in case of the 
absence of one or more employees. It is felt that the 
plan will also create a better understanding on the 
part of each of the workers of the functioning of the 
program as a whole. This should pay dividends in 
better community understanding of the work of the 


office. 
—_— 


OASI CoveracE 


HE SoutH Caro.ina legislature adopted on March 

15 a concurrent resolution requesting their con- 
gressional delegation to support an amendment to 
the Social Security Act permitting the inclusion of 
public employees in the Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program. 





OPENING IN ALASKA 


HE AxasKa Merit System has announced an un- 
| poten: examination for the position of Child 
Welfare Service Worker in the Alaska Department 
of Public Welfare. The salary range is from $205 to 
$235 per month. Appointments will be made on a 
provisional basis and a qualifying examination will 
be offered when the office is fully staffed. Interested 
persons should write to the Alaska Merit System, 
Box 201, Juneau, Alaska. 





DiscHarcED SERVICEMEN 


HE Bureau of Social Research of the Federation 
Ta Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County has published an interesting study of the dis- 
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charged servicemen now returning to Allegheny 
County. A survey of those discharged during one 
month early in 1944 was undertaken in order to dis- 
cover more specific information about the age, length 
of service, nature of disabilities, occupation prior to 
induction, plans for employment, and physical limita- 
tions of the individuals. No elaborate plan for treat- 
ment is suggested by the report, but it does contain 
a valuable type of information on which such plans 
should be based. 





GENERAL ASSISTANCE STUDIES 


WO USEFUL studies of general assistance have re- 
la been received in the Association office. 

From the Division of Research and Statistics, New 
Mexico Department of Public Welfare, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, comes a Report on General Assistance 
which is notable for its well-rounded approach and 
its liberal use of charts in setting forth information 
about the characteristics of recipients, the relative 
inadequacy of the general assistance program, the 
reasons for need, and the amount of unmet need. 
There is no attempt to evade the unpleasant fact that 
the general assistance program does not currently 
provide the basic essentials for a standard of living 
compatible with health and decency. 

The St. Louis County (Minnesota) Welfare Board’s 
Analysis of the Direct Relief Case Load of January 
1944 is less comprehensive in its approach. It is not 
so much an evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
program, but it does set forth in clear, tabular and 
chart form the characteristics of the individuals cur- 
rently receiving general assistance. 





CasH GRANTS 


oRD FROM Mrs. Lilian Obst, Supervisor of the 

Custer County, Montana, Department of Public 
Welfare, informs us of still another local agency 
where cash grants in the general assistance program 
have been adopted. The county commissioners of 
Custer County, who are ex-offictis the County Wel- 
fare Board, approved the action effective January 1, 
1944. The new practice replaces a system of disbursing 
orders which had been in effect since April 1937. 


_ > 
OvuTsTANDING REPORT 


r. CLEMENS J. France, director of the Rhode 
Island Department of Social Welfare, has just 
written a supplementary report of the Rhode Island 
State Commission on Public Welfare Institutions. 


This report is an outstanding “dissenting opinion” in 
the public welfare field. 

Its approach is basic and its argument sound. After 
clearly demonstrating that the people being cared 
for in public welfare institutions are individual human 
beings entitled to be called friend or neighbor, Mr. 
France proceeds to set up both a philosophy and pro- 
gram plan, completely geared to the treatment ap- 
proach. 

There is no suggestion of temporizing or expedi- 
ency in this report. As one commentator has said, 
this is no suggestion that the roof be patched but is a 
proposal for a new roof. Every administrator with 
institutional responsibilities should read the report 
carefully. He will find it extremely helpful and con- 
structive. A few copies are available to members 
through the loan library of the American Public 
Welfare Association. 





SUMMER CoursEs 


HE Scuoot of Applied Social Sciences at Western 

Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio, has an- 
nounced a summer workshop in public welfare from 
August 2 through 11, 1944. There will be courses in 
case work services in public assistance, the organ- 
ization and administration of public welfare services, 
and case work with children. The course is open to 
persons currently employed as social workers in public 
welfare agencies. Applications for admission should 
be sent in prior to July 1, 1944. 

The school has also announced a summer program 
in rehabilitation services, from June 19, 1944, to Sep- 
tember 22, 1944. Training will be offered to persons 
now engaged or interested in administrative, super- 
visory, field representative, and case work positions, 
in both public and private agencies dealing with 
rehabilitation services. Applications for admission 
should be sent in prior to June 1, 1944. 

Further information about both programs may be 
obtained by writing directly to the school. 





Letters to the Editor 





Student Case Loads 
Sir: 

Miss Houwink’s fine article points out some of the 
things we have long felt about student training in a 
public agency. We would certainly agree that the 
public agency offers excellent training opportunities. 
Our method of approach and our philosophy of train- 
ing—that is, with the emphasis on giving the student 
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a broad professional training—have been much the 
same as described. We have tried to teach the stu- 
dents agency function, but the emphasis has always 
been on the client and his needs. Our administrative 
policy of using treatment and exceptions committee 
for case work planning allows for much flexibility 
and makes it possible always to keep the focus on 
the client and his needs. 

It is too bad that so many of the case illustrations 
given in the article show negative results. It is true 
that often all that comes of a student’s very concen- 
trated effort in a case is the realization that this 
client cannot profit from intensive treatment. This 
diagnosis of itself has value, because it saves the time 
of future visitors. In assigning cases to students, we 
have tried to select hopeful situations, not only be- 
cause it is important for the student to have some 
success in her field work experience, but also for the 
benefit of the client who can use the added time 
and skill she is able to give him. Our students carry 
more cases than those described in the article—any- 
where from ten to twenty cases. We try to assign a 
large number early in the year so that as the process 
of selection goes on, the student is left with some 
cases which offer some possibilities for success in 
treatment at the point where she has developed suffi- 
ciently to be able to give it. 

We notice that Miss Houwink says the supervision 
of the students was given by a full-time faculty 
member of a school of social work. However, there 


are also advantages in having students supervised by . 


the agency’s supervisors and it is a recognition on the 
part of the administration of their professional re- 
sponsibility to train new workers, when they help 
arrange their supervisor’s schedules so that it is pos- 
sible to give students all the time they need. The 
supervisor’s concentration on the supervision of stu- 
dents improves her own supervisory techniques, 
which, in turn, benefits the regular staff members. 
Staff members are also stimulated by the presence of 
students in the agency and by the quality of the stu- 
dents’ case work. Sometimes staff members ask to be 
permitted to read students’ cases and some are stim- 
ulated to take further training themselves. 

The public agency does offer excellent opportu- 
nities for training because of the variety of cases. 
Our Consulting Psychiatrist has commented that we 
present to him varieties of behavior that are different 
from the normal, and yet not what he would ever 
see in a state hospital or in a clinic. Our students, 
through the years, have often commented that they 
have a greater variety in their case loads than the 
students at the private agencies. Because we reach 


such large numbers of people, we are in a position 
to do preventive work. It is sometimes easier for 
people to come to a relief agency and express a finan- 
cial need than to go to a private agency and ask for 
help with some other inadequacy. If a worker is alert, 
she will recognize other needs in a client and offer 
help with these so that when the relief need is ter- 
minated, the client may be a more adequate indi- 
vidual in other areas. It is impossible to estimate 
the far reaching effects of this preventive type of work. 

Students have often expressed their gratitude for 
learning about relief giving, although it does take 
time to learn about relief eligibilities. In the first 
place, when the student is new, relief is something 
tangible for them to lean on. Giving and taking of 
money is related to the person’s whole attitude of 
giving and withholding of self and, as such, is very 
basic to case work. 

We like Miss Houwink’s thinking about the place 
of a public agency in the community. It is true that 
only the public agency could meet the many com- 
plex needs which it does, and that, therefore, in this 
agency, the student would get a very broad experience 
in working with many kinds of people. 

Miss Ida Altman 
Miss Margaret Smith 
Assistant Supervisors 
Rochester City Department of Public Welfare 
Cost of Living 
Sir: 

In the February issue of Pustic Wexrare, in the 
section on Council Notes, you discussed the cost of 
living changes as reported in the October 1943 issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review, indicating that the 
overall increase of 24.9 per cent for the period from 
August 15, 1939 to August 15, 1943 will be of con- 
siderable interest to agencies administering public 
assistance. 

I think it will also be of interest, and you might 
see fit to call it to the attention of the members that 
the President appointed a committee to check the 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and that the 
two labor members of the committe, Mr. Meany and 
Mr. Thomas, submitted a report to the committee 
as a whole on January 25 in which .they sharply dis- 
agreed with the figures of the Bureau. Mr. Meany 
and Mr. Thomas indicated that a labor study had 
shown an over-all increase in the cost of living of 43.5 
per cent, in clothing of 72.2 per cent, and in food of 
74.2 per cent. 

The substance of this report appeared in a number 
of publications but was not generally given the pub- 
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licity which it actually deserves. 

A good summary discussion appeared in Bread and 
Butter, Volume 4, No. 6, dated February 2, 1944. 

I have very much enjoyed the publications of the 
Association and wish to congratulate you on their 
fine format and excellent content. 

Lawrence J. Linck 
Executive Director , 
Illinois Commission for Handicapped Children 





Annual Reports 





HE variety of approaches employed by public wel- 
Tiare agencies in developing annual reports is well 
illustrated by the reports received during the past 
month. 

The Division of Public Relief of the Board of 
Public Welfare in Minneapolis, Minnesota, entitled its 
1943 report Financial Analysis of Relief Costs. This 
31-page report contains a wealth of material dealing 
with average loads, characteristics of recipients, and 
costs. Through the use of tables and charts, the 
financial aspects of the program are fully set forth. 
An unusual feature of the report is the relationship 
shown between general assistance expenditures and 
the public debt, debt base, and the over-all tax rate 
for a number of years. 

In The Administration of Old-Age Assistance in 
New Jersey, a two-year (1941 to 1943) report of the 
Division of Old Age Assistance of the Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, the financial material 
is subordinated to a discussion of various aspects of 
the program. Attractive charts and pictorial statistical 
presentations break the solid copy of the report, and 
the headings are designed to stimulate public interest 
and approval. For example, instead of the usual “De- 
termination of Need” heading, this section of the 
report is headlined “Need Carefully Determined.” 
Instead of the simple word “Applications” the heading 
reads “Applications Promptly Handled.” The report 
is furthermore attractively printed and includes for 
local interest and recognition a directory of county 
welfare board members. 

From Saline County, Kansas, comes a simple and 
forthright 9-page mimeographed report for 1943 ad- 
dressed “To the Taxpayers of Saline County.” In the 
form almost of a long letter to the people of the 
county, the report sets forth legal responsibilities of 
the Department, the sharing of costs of aid among 
the federal, state, and local governments, character- 
istics of persons receiving aid, case illustrations, and 
a clear statement of the various services rendered by 


the Department. 

From Richmond County, Georgia, comes a report 
entitled Freedom From Fear, Freedom From Want. 
In thirty-two mimeographed pages, the County. De- 
partment of Public Welfare tells typical stories of the 
people served by the Department and sets forth brief 
explanations of the various programs which make up 
its total responsibility. Simple sketches are used to 
illustrate the case stories. The objectives of the agency 
are set forth in a jargon-free preface which is tied in 
with the case illustrations used. 

The Annual Report of the County Director to the 
Sedgwick County, Kansas, Social Welfare Board, 
stresses the administrative aspects of the departmental 
job. It starts with a discussion of the purposes of the 
several programs, after which case load characteristics 
and trends, applications and closings, service opera- 
tions, etc., are set forth in clear statistical form. A 
detailed analysis of personnel turn-over highlights an 
important current problem of most public welfare 
agencies. An interesting feature of the financial report 
is a reproduction of ten family budgets taken at ran- 
dom from the agency files. This translation of the 
over-all figures into individual cases helps to person- 
alize the Department’s work. Copies of this report 
are available to members of APWA through the 
Association’s loan library. 

A different type of report has come from the Divi- 
sion of Commodity Distribution of the Nebraska 
Department of Assistance and Child Welfare. This 
report and summary of operations for the ten-year 
period 1933 to 1943, reviews one state’s experience 
with commodity distribution, considers the successive 
federal programs which were concerned, and points 
up some of the lessons to be learned from the total 
experience. 





Book Notes 


Hanpsook oF AMERICAN INsTITUTIONS FoR DeLIN- 
QUENT JuveNiLEs. First edition, Vol. IV, Virginia- 
North Carolina. Edited by Austin H. MacCormick. 
The Osborne Association, Inc. 114 E. 30th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 1943. 754 pages. $1.25. 

This is the fourth in a series of handbooks of Amer- 
ican institutions for delinquent juveniles published by 
the Osborne Association. Volume I, published in 1938, 
covered the west-north central states (Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota). Volume II, covering Kentucky and 
Tennessee, was published early in 1940, and Volume 
III, covering the Pacific coast states, late that year. 
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For all who are interested in problems of institutional 
care for children, these handbooks will be extremely 
valuable. All aspects of each institution in the several 
states are considered and critical comments constitute 
a valuable series of recommendations dealing with 
such care. 


Tue Recent TREND oF SALARIES IN CHILD WELFARE 
Acencigs by Ralph G. Hurlin. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 E. 22nd Street, New York 10, New York. 
1944. 14 pages. 25 cents. 

This is another in the series of salary studies which 
public welfare workers have found so useful. It is 
based upon questionnaires completed by member and 
affiliate agencies of the Child Welfare League of 
America late in 1943. The material is both up to 
date and authoritative. 


THe Juventte Detinquency ProsLemM IN SAN 
Dieco, Cautrornia, Report of a Survey, by Francis 
H. Hiller, National Probation Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 1943. 75 pages. 
75 cents. 

Public welfare administrators and other community 
leaders concerned with a problem of treatment of 
juvenile delinquency will find much that is generally 
helpful in this study. A careful analysis of the situa- 
tion in San Diego is accompanied by constructive 
recommendations for the handling of those children 
whose behavior problems bring them to the attention 
of the public authorities. The report does not pretend 
to cover the field of prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency but several suggestions to this end are in- 


cluded. 


REHABILITATION OF THE DisaBLep SERVICEMAN: A 
SeLecreD BistiocraPuy compiled by Felicia Fuss. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd Street, New York 
10, New York. 8 pages. 10 cents. 

This bibliography is happily timed to meet a wide- 
spread interest in the problems of the returning serv- 
iceman. Both public documents and privately pub- 
lished books are included. 


TECHNIQUES OF Law ENFORCEMENT IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF JUVENILES AND THE PREVENTION OF JUVE- 
NILE Detinquency. Division of Social Protection, 
Office of Community War Services, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 60 pages. (Single copies 
available without charge from Director of Social 
Protection.) 

This manual was compiled by the National Ad- 
visory Police Committee on Social Protection of the 


Federal Security Agency. It has the approval of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police and the 
National Sheriffs’ Association, and is particularly 
addressed to law enforcement officers. Public welfare 
workers concerned with problems of juvenile delin- 
quency will, however, find it extremely helpful in 
increasing their own understanding of the proper 
role of the law enforcement agency in such a program. 


Gutpine THE Normat Cuip by Agatha H. Bowley. 
Philosophical Library, New York City. 174 pages. 

Dr. Bowley writes interestingly and informally out 
of her experience in child guidance clinical work in 
Great Britain. Each chapter contains suggestions for 
further reading on the particular subject under discus- 
sion. 


Younc Orrenpers, AN Enquiry Into Juventte De- 
LinquENncy by A. M. Carr-Saunders, Hermann Mann- 
heim, and E. C. Rhodes. The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 165 
pages. $1.75. 

Here in a new American edition is the report of a 
careful study of two thousand cases of juvenile delin- 
quency in Great Britain, with a similar number of 
nondelinquents from the same environment examined 
to provide a control for the experiment. A particular 
effort was made to discover information about the 
family setting, the environment, the personalities of 
parents, etc. Both the technique of the study and 
the conclusions will be of interest to American child 
welfare workers. 


Juventte DELINQUENCY AND THE SCHOOLS IN War- 
tmmE. U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 26 pages. 10 cents. 

Here is a popularly written brief analysis of the 
factors tending to contribute to juvenile delinquency 
with particular emphasis on the responsibilities of 
school systems in meeting the problem. The pamphlet 
also includes further references dealing with various 
aspects of delinquency and its prevention. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local 
M Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
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of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the February issue of Pustic Wexrare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 

Mr. Elby E. Ames, Bellingham, Wash. 

Miss Margaret Asbury, Marshall, Mo. 

Miss Doris Bender, Mobile, Ala. 

Miss Doris C. Bigelow, New Canaan, Conn. 

Miss Lucia Brinkman, Aurora, Neb. 

Mrs. Margaret S. Brown, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Mrs. Helen I. Clemensen, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Mr. Dwight O. Cline, Greeley, Colo. 

Miss Margaret Crumbaker, Lakin, Kans. 

Miss Vera May Davis, Clarkston, Wash. 

Mr. Thomas P. Douglas, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Mr. H. W. Duerr, Salinas, Calif. 

Dr. John H. Finn, Newport, R. I. 

Mrs. Rebecca H. Fry, Valdosta, Ga. 

Mrs. Phoebe F. Fulls, Scott City, Kans. 

Miss Junia E. Graves, Charlottesville, Va. 

Mr. J. Gerald Gunthrup, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Miss Mary Ihinger, Topeka, Kans. 

Miss Nell Jackson, Greensboro, Ala. 

Mrs. Trudy King, Ashland, Ala. 

Mr. J. Robert Lacey, Southington, Conn. 

Miss Vera McArthur, Caruthersville, Mo. 

Miss Luise McCreary, Butler, Ala. 

Miss Winnie McNorton, Wedowee, Ala. 

Miss Lillian Marsh, Hackensack, N. J. 

Mr. R. L. Massie, Lusk, Wyo. 

Mrs. Helen B. Maxwell, Ulysses, Kans. 

Mrs. Nora J. Mitchell, Muskogee, Okla. 

Miss Minerva Mores, Ossining, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary Pilcher, Hannibal, Mo. 

Miss Mildred Quinn, Richmond, Mo. 

Mrs. Eula M. Ritchey, Washington, Kans. 

Mrs. W. A. Smith, Benton, Mo. 


Miss Mary L. Snodgrass, Bolivar, Mo. 
Mrs. Rue Spore, Metropolis, Ill. 
Mrs. Marcus Whitman, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


ARE WE SHORT-CHANGING OUR CHILDREN? 
(Continued from page 114) 
act even if they are needy. 

Although the federal act does not cover all needy 
children, many states are not even taking fullest ad- 
vantage of the existing coverage provisions. All states 
recognize death of the father as a reason for depriva- 
tion of support or care fully justifying aid to depend- 
ent children. Some states give limited recognition, 
however, to absence of a parent due to marital diffi- 
culties or to incapacity of a parent as reasons for 
assumption of the support of the children by the 
assistance agency. It is estimated that under current 
economic conditions prevailing in various regions, 
from 1.1 to 1.3 million children might be eligible for 
aid to dependent children instead of the fewer than 
700,000 now-receiving it. 

Finally, the Board has made two recommendations 
that would strengthen the programs for both the 
aged and children. These recommendations include 
(1) federal grants to states with comparatively low 
fiscal ability on a variable basis with the federal 
share of assistance ranging from 50 to 75 per cent 
and (2) federal participation in assistance for medical 
care. 

It is apparent from this brief discussion that a com- 
prehensive attack on the problem of strengthening 
the program of aid to dependent children must 
await changes in both federal and state legislation. 
Some states, however, could strengthen their programs 
substantially even within the present legislative frame- 
work by removing restrictive eligibility conditions 
and by making payments at least as large as those 
in which the Federal Government can meet one-half 
the cost. 
































THE 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY — 1944 


contains 
®@ Listings of public welfare officials and agencies of federal, state, and local governments, keyed to show 
program responsibilities. (The local listing is limited to public assistance agencies serving cities of over 
30,000 population.) 
@ A listing of the executive staff of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
@ A listing of public welfare officials and agencies serving United States Territories and Possessions. 
® A listing of provincial and city relief officials and agencies in Canada. 
® For each state, a statement on the administration of public assistance. 


@ For each state, a listing of agencies whose programs are related to public welfare (health, vocational 
rehabilitation, unemployment compensation, employment service, etc.) 

® For each state, a statement of approved practices in interstate correspondence. 

@ For each state, the source of vital statistics information. 

® Maps of the regional organization of federal agencies. 

® A general article on interstate correspondence procedures. 

© An official statement of policy on the disclosure of old-age and survivors’ insurance information to public 
assistance agencies. : 

© An official statement of Veterans’ Administration policy on release of information to public assistance 
agencies. 


®@ A tabular summary of pertinent information on interstate correspondence relating to selective service in- 
quiti 


®@ A statement describing the organization of the Navy Relief Society. 
® A synopsis of the more important provisions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940. 
®@ A tabular summary of settlement and residence requirements for public assistance, by states. 





$1.50 per copy 
($1.35 per copy on orders for 10 to 25 copies; $1.20 per copy on orders for 25 or more copies.) 





PLEASE NOTE: Production difficulties continue, but we hope we are safe in saying that the DIRECTORY 
will not be delayed in publication beyond June 1. 
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